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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MODERN BUS TRANSPORTATION 


The operation of school buses in North Carolina has caused much 
dissatisfaction and has called forth many criticisms in recent months, 
and in some instances, according to the press reports, has been the 
cause of litigation. Criticisms have, in the main, been directed toward 
three aspects of the problem: the poor condition of many of the 
buses in use, the crowding into the buses of too many children for 
comfort and. safety, and the age of the drivers, who in most instances 
are high school pupils. What bases in fact there are for so much 
of the criticism and fear entertained by parents, THe HicgH ScHooL 
JOURNAL is not in a position to say. On the whole, however, from 
the standpoint of care, ability, and skill in the handling of the buses, 
it would seem that the high school boys have given a pretty good 
account of themselves. From the standpoint of keeping order among 
those comprising their human cargo, there may be serious doubt as 
to their effectiveness. But as drivers of buses they are no doubt, 
if carefully selected, more efficient than older persons who might be 
available at the meagre compensation allowed for this service. 

As to the physical or mechanical condition of the buses in use, 
there ought never to be occasion for dissatisfaction. If there is any- 
where in the state an unsafe bus used for transporting school children, 
there is negligence on the part of somebody which is nothing short of 
criminal. The responsibility for it can and should be definitely 
determined and action should be taken to correct the evil. However 
poor the state may be, it cannot afford to practice economy to the 
extent of jeopardizing the lives of school children. Every bus on 
every route every day it is in operation and every time it takes on its 
cargo of school children must be in safe condition, and there must 
be no question about that. 

As to the overcrowding of the buses on many of the routes 
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observers by the scores have made comment. A travelling man 
recently made the statement that if live stock were crowded into 
trucks for transportation as children are crowded into school buses 
of some of the counties in western North Carolina, or were hauled 
in trucks whose physical or mechanical condition was as poor or as 
dangerous as some of the school buses he had seen in use on moun- 
tain highways, the people would rise up in indignation and see that 
such practices were stopped! If this be true, it would seem to be 
high time such conditions were ended. There is still another aspect 
of the problem that seems to have gone practically unnoticed. It is 
of course incident to the overcrowding. Here is the story as given to 
Tue Hicu Scuoor JourNat by a gentleman whose veracity is un- 
questioned which may well cause parents alarm. The gentleman’s 
report is to this effect: he was passing an eastern North Carolina 
school one afternoon in February about the time the buses were ready 
to leave to take the children home. He stopped and watched the 
youngsters crowd in under the supervision of the teachers. One bus 
in particular was so overcrowded that he asked the teacher who was 
supervising the loading about its capacity and how many children 
were in it. Her reply was: the bus was supposed to accommodate 65, 
but there were 125 children on it at that time. In supervising the 
loading the teacher had the large boys of the high school to get in 
first and take their seats. Then each boy took two of the smaller 
children on his lap, or rather one on each knee. Finally the high 
school girls crowded in and sat on the floor or wherever they could. 
As the bus left the school it so happened that the gentleman who 
reported the incident was travelling the same road, and soon over- 
took this school bus. The large boys who had first taken their seats 
in order to provide seats on their knees for the small children, as 
soon as the bus was out of sight of the school grounds, each took one 
of the high school girls on his knees and let the small children find 
places, as best they could, on the floor! 

It is the opinion of the gentleman who reported this incident that 
such practices should be stopped! But maybe he’s just old-fashioned ! 
However that may be, such overcrowding of the school buses is not 
to the credit of an enlightened state. 


NATIONAL SURVEY COMPLETED 
The national survey of secondary education, the most exhaustive 
study of current practices in secondary schools ever undertaken, to 
which reference has so frequently been made in the pages of THE 
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Hicu ScHoot JouRNAL, has been completed. The survey was initi- 
ated five years ago under the leadership of Dr. William John Cooper 
who was then United States Commissioner of Education, and was 
financed from an appropriation made by Congress for this purpose. 
The purpose of the survey was stated by Dr. Carl A. Jesson of the 
United States Education Office in these words: ‘It aimed primarily 
at discovering and appraising outstanding and extraordinary practices 
now prevailing in the high schools of the nation.” 

The findings of the survey have been published in twenty-eight 
monographs which may be had from the Government Printing Office 
at Washington at a small sum ranging from ten cents to twenty-five 
cents. Each monograph deals with some particular aspect of the in- 
vestigation, and contains an authoritative account of one of the many 


promising innovations discovered. 


ANOTHER THORNDIKE ACHIEVEMENT 


The name of Edward Lee Thorndike is a household word among 
American teachers and students of education. Thorndike’s un- 
paralleled contributions to Educational Psychology have made his 
name more familiar to teachers in American schools than that of any 
other scholar with the possible exception of John Dewey. Since the 
appearance in 1906 of his Principles of Teaching, Thorndike’s name 
has been definitely associated in the minds of American teachers with 
their profession. His greatest work is of course his Educational Psy- 
chology in three volumes which appeared in 1913-1914. It was Thorn- 
dike’s brilliant experimental studies in learning that were in the main 
responsible for the uprooting of the old doctrine of formal discipline 
and for profound modifications in educational thought and practice in 
American schools. But we did not start out to write about Thorn- 
dike’s contributions to Educational Psychology. It is rather about a 
more recent and to most of us a gather unexpected contribution. 

The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary (published by Scott, 
Foresman & Company 1935, price $2.00) is another achievement of 
this distinguished American scholar and scientist that is sure to be 
acclaimed by American teachers as one of the most remarkable books 
of the year. It contains 25,000 words, all defined in the simplest and 
most precise language and is designed to meet the needs of children 
from ten to fifteen years of age, who are not yet ready for the big 
dictionaries. The book contains 970 pages, is printed in beautiful 
type, easy to read, has an abundance of illustrations and is durably 
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and attractively bound. The author’s definition of the ideal dictionary 
for children will illustrate the directness, the accuracy and the sim- 
plicity of the definitions to be found throughout the book: “The ideal 
dictionary for a young learner is a book which will help him to learn 
the meaning of any word he needs to understand, the spelling of any 
word that he needs to write, and the pronunciation of any word that 
he needs to speak. It will give him the help that he needs, when he 
needs it, with a minimum of eye-strain and fatigue. It will give him 
a maximum knowledge and skill and power for reading, writing, and 
speaking for every minute that he spends. It will fit him to make 
proper use of a dictionary for adults in due time.” 

It seems to the writer that this unusual book approximates this 
ideal more nearly than any other dictionary he has ever seen. Merely 
an examination of it is in fact an enjoyable experience, and it will 
no doubt be equally fascinating for the young learner for whom it is 
intended. The author and publishers are both to be felicitated and 


thanked for preparing and publishing so excellent a work. 


GREENSBORO SCHOOLS—1935 MODEL 


“What sort of 1935 model schools have we here in Greensboro ?” 
asked Superintendent Guy B. Phillips, addressing the local Rotary 
Club, and then proceeded to answer the question he had raised by 
citing a few facts and figures. 

In 1931, the school budget was $628,000; in 1935, it is $243,000— 
a reduction of 62 per cent! In 1931, the average salary was $1350; 
in 1935, it is $650, or $13.84 per week as a maximum! In 1931, the 
allotment for electric current was $5,420; in 1935, it is $1200. No 
matter how badly lights are needed on dark days, they cannot be 
turned on. In 1931, the allotment for heat was $11,000; in 1935, it 
is $6000. As a result heat has to be cut off too early on many days. 
In 1931, the allotment for equipment, meaning the tools with which 
the teachers have to work, was $12,000; in 1935, the allotment for 
this item is $558! 

As to the length of term, the loss for the eleven years is one year 
and 3 months, and there are 77 fewer teachers than in 1931. These 
figures give only the bare outline of the 1935 model, but they present 
a sad enough picture without giving other omitted details! 
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WHATCAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL DO 
TOW ARD BUILDING THE NEW SOCIETY? 


By Royce S. PirkKIn 
Headmaster, The New London School 
New London, N. H. 


HE smallness of America’s high schools was recently shown 
I in an Office of Education bulletin which indicates that 78 per 
cent of American high schools have enrollments of 200 or less. The 
shortcomings and weaknesses of this, the most common, type of sec- 
ondary school, have been discussed by many writers, and plans for 
its elimination have been solemnly proposed (by administrators rather 
than by rural parents, however). At any rate, the very small school 
is with us and promises to remain for a few years, turning out its 
product with the same regularity that its larger city relative does. It 
may be poor; it may be small; it may be inefficient; but it is doing 
something with a large part of the youth of the nation, all the wishful 
thinking of educational experts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
While we are waiting for its replacement it is entirely proper to in- 
quire whether it can do anything worth while toward building the 
much-talked-of New Society. 


SOME RETARDING INFLUENCES 

The small high school is often, if not usually, provided with woe- 
fully inadequate equipment. The buildings are frequently crowded, 
poorly arranged, badly lighted, terribly decorated, and lacking in all 
sorts of conveniences. Yet many of the larger schools are in a sim- 
ilar condition. The curriculum, too, is usually extremely unsuited 
to the needs of its pupils. It is narrow, dull, ultra-conservative and 
academic. 

The teachers of the small rural high school are likely to be young 
and inexperienced or older ones of the “weak sister” type. Even so, 
superintendents and principals in the smaller schools may well give 
thanks that their teaching staffs are not in the sad state of ossifica- 
tion of those of some urban areas. 

In addition to these handicaps there are certain other obstacles 
that have to be overcome before any great contributions can be made 
to progressive education. First of all, the small schools are all too 
often lacking ample financial support. Sometimes it is not within 
the power of the community to rectify this condition. The recourse 
then must be a greater degree of state or federal assistance. At other 
times energetic efforts on the part of school officials will bring about 
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a much greater amount of financial support from the community. 
In some instances it is quite surprising what a little persistent en- 
deavor in this direction will accomplish even in relatively poor dis- 
tricts. 

A second retarding influence is the natural conservatism of rural 
areas. Because of this conservatism the “best citizens” are often 
the worst,enemies of social progress. Lack of acquaintance with de- 
velopments in larger communities causes the people to stick to the 
“way we always have done.” Although often scorning what he calls 
“book learning,” the small town citizen seems to be steeped in the 
academic tradition. He believes that education isn’t real unless it is 
bookish and academic. Algebra, Latin and ancient history are the 
straight and narrow way to educational salvation. The way of mu- 
sic, art, physical education, home economics and the manual arts 
is too broad and easy. It simply is not education as he understands 
that magic term. 

To these obstacles to reform must be added the bogie of college 
preparation. What small high school curriculum is not built chiefly 
for the few pupils who may attend some traditional college? In one 
rural state, for example, well over half of the high school pupils are 
said to be pursuing the college preparatory course (old style), yet 
no such percentage of the twelfth grade graduates attend college. 

The work of the school is often judged by the performance of 
one or two of its graduates in college, and in this matter principals 
and superintendents are certainly not blameless. Whenever one of 
their former pupils makes a good record in his post-secondary in- 
stitution, something he probably would have done regardless of his 
high school course, they proceed to let it be known that the school is 
keeping up the standards especially well in its college preparatory 
training. Because of the fear that some girl may enter one of the 
conservative women’s colleges, every pupil in school is presented 
Latin, three years of mathematics, three years of another foreign 
language, ancient and mediaeval history, an assorted collection of 
English classics, and a course in college preparatory chemistry or 
physics. Of course, many schools offer home economics and a little 
work in mechanic arts but very often the pupils who choose these 
courses are made to feel that they are not among the educational 


elect. 
CoLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND CURRICULUM REFORM 


Correspondence with more than forty of the rather conservative 
eastern colleges has led me to believe that they are ready to accept 
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superior students from the small high schools even though the cur- 
ricula are not of the traditional type just mentioned. In this matter 
many college admission officials seem to be much more progressive 
than the high school administrators. They have really presented the 
secondary schools an opportunity to provide genuine education for 
their pupils in place of demanding that all students be pushed through 
the ancient rites of college preparation. 

What are the possibilities for the small high school? To begin 
with, the planning of the curriculum can be in the light of the needs 
of intelligent citizenship and worthwhile living in modern America 
rather than in the darkness of the discredited theories of disciplinary 
values. Because the teaching staffs are so small, the choice of sub- 
jects is a matter of tremendous importance. The subjects in the 
curriculum should not be offered unless it is believed that they will be 
of more value to the pupils than other subjects that might be taught. 
This matter of relative values is of more importance in the small 
school than in larger institutions where greater variety is easily at- 
tainable. 

Work IN ENGLIsH NEEDs TO BE REFORMED 


Such an approach to the construction of the curriculum would 
result in the elimination from the English courses of the teaching 
of most of the usual narrowly prescribed lists of books in favor of 
books more nearly within the ken of the school population. This 
move ought not to cause great anguish to the lovers of good literature. 
Recent articles in the Nation demonstrated that many of the books 
“that every well-educated person should read” had not been read 
by several of the eminent literary personages of the day. Moreover, 
some of these choice books that had been read appear to be held in 
very low esteem by their cultured readers. 

The work in literature should aim to lead the pupils to enjoy 
books and to use them as sources of information. To attain the first 
of these aims it is essential to start at the level of the pupil’s interest, 
and sometimes this level is unbelievably low if not non-existent, and 
gradually to encourage the raising of the level. But the teacher ought 
not to labor under the delusion that for all of her pupils this level 
will rise to the heights required for an appreciation of Browning or 
Thackeray. She should feel satisfied with certain individuals if they 
reach the point of really enjoying Zane Grey. 

In the course in English there should also be a place for the use 
of magazines and articles dealing with contemporary affairs. Such 
periodicals as Harpers, the Atlantic and the New Republic will open 
the eyes of the readers to many of the realities of the society of which 
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they are a part and may lay a foundation for an attitude that will 
keep them open. A difficulty encountered here is that the articles 
are often couched in language beyond the understanding of the less 
gifted. Magazines of a similar content but written more simply for 
high school readers would be a great contribution to education. The 
publications of the Civic Education Service are an indication of prog- 
ress in this direction. But the rural teacher need not wait in despair 
for that contribution. Many of the farm papers publish articles of 
general interest and many dealing with the economic and social prob- 
lems of rural life. These should be used and discussed critically as 
such papers constitute a large portion of the literary diet of many 
rural people. 

Opportunities for purposeful writing can be well supplied through 
the weekly school newspaper, and no school needs to be without 
one. Any school that is worthy of existence can afford a typewriter 
and a duplicating machine. Where a paper is issued the writers 


know that there will be readers other than the teacher, they know 


that their words will appear in print and that their ideas will be 
subjected to the criticism of the public. The paper should be a mir- 
ror of school life, and in very small communities it can carry some 
items about other aspects of community life. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity to enlist the interest of the community in the work of 
the school. By distributing the paper without charge, nearly every 
family can be reached and since the number of periodicals that comes 
into the homes is usually very small its influence and appeal are likely 
to be much greater than in urban centers where the people are bom- 
barded by a great variety of publications. From the standpoint of 
developing leadership and initiative, the small school has a distinct 
advantage in that the smaller the enrollment, the larger the percentage 
of pupils that can participate in such enterprises as the preparation of 
a school newspaper. 


MAKE SocrAL STuDIES CORE OF THE CURRICULUM 


As has been recommended by certain educational leaders, the so- 
cial sciences should constitute the core of the curriculum of the small 
high school. But since the teachers in this school cannot go off on 
an educational jamboree after the fashion of some of the experimental 
school people, the courses will ordinarily have to follow the usual 
subject matter divisions and will be based largely on the textbooks. 
These limitations will not be a serious handicap, however. There 
can be at least one and sometimes two excellent courses in the social 
sciences for each year of the high school. Inthe New London School 
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these include a “unified’’ social science course in grades seven and 
eight as well as a regular course in geography in these grades, eco- 
nomic geography, problems of modern cultures, and world history 
for grades nine and ten, and American history, economics, sociology, 
and psychology and international relations for grades eleven and 
twelve. Very good textbooks are available for most of these courses 
although there is constant need for the use of novels, reference books 
and periodicals. Problems of economic and social planning can be 
studied and special attention given to such experiments as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Subsistence Homesteads Division of the 
Department of the Interior, both of which are of great significance to 
rural people. 

Since most local papers are rather short on national and inter- 
national news they should be supplemented by at least one good metro- 
politan paper. Most important of all, the teacher must keep con- 
stantly informed of developments in politics, government, economics, 
and sociology, but he cannot do it by limiting his reading to the 
American magazine and the Saturday Evening Post. Such journals 
of opinion as the Nation, the New Republic and Common Sense pre- 
sent points of view with which every teacher should be familiar if 
he is to understand what is taking place in the world and if he is to 
help his pupils gain an understanding of their society. 


HomeE Economics AND VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


The small high school also needs to offer training in home eco- 
nomics. Since all of its pupils are potential parents and are already 
members of homes, different phases of child care should be studied. 
Certainly most girls should have an opportunity to learn what con- 
stitutes pre-natal care. It might be well if a part of the information 
were conveyed to the prospective husbands as the chances of many 
of them acquiring it after graduation are very slight under our 
present system of medical care. Other problems that might well be 
included are those relating to the appearance of the house, the fac- 
tors that contribute to successful marriage, the relation of diet to 
behavior, and the spending of the family income. There is a large 
number of similar topics that are worthy of study as any good home 
economist knows, and they ought not to be neglected just because 
somebody’s dear old alma mater used to insist upon algebra for ad- 
mission. Before the class starts work on such material the teacher 
should familiarize herself with the practices and needs of the com- 
munity and key her instruction to those needs as she gradually widens 
the horizons of the learners. 
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By a proper plan of alternation of subjects it is entirely feasible 
for the very small school to offer four full years of natural science. 
This may be taught under the usual titles of biology, general science, 
chemistry and physics but the aim will be to educate rather than to 
prepare for college. The emphasis will not be upon the acquisition 
of facility in dealing with mysterious mathematical quantities nor 
to perform forty carefully selected “experiments.” Instead, the em- 
phasis will be upon the usefulness of science and its contributions to 
our understanding of life. 

Although the small high school cannot offer adequate vocational 
training, and it is doubtful if any high school can, it should offer 
opportunities for boys and girls to experience the joys of making 
things of wood, metal and cloth. The manual arts offer a splendid 
chance for discovering vocational interests, for the development of 
creative abilities and for the desirable use of leisure time. 

For the purpose of revealing something of the ways in which 
the work of the world is done and of enabling a young person to 
make a more intelligent selection of a vocation, there should run 
throughout all courses the idea of widening the outlook of the pupil 
and of revealing to him the relation of each subject to vocational op- 
portunities. 

UTILIZING THE FINE ARTS 

Man cannot live by bread alone. He needs forms of sustenance 
that will nourish his artistic nature, and in the small communities this 
sustenance is all too often sadly lacking. Hence, music should play 
an important part in the school program. Some one on the staff 
should be competent to conduct a glee club and an orchestra, not as 
after-school affairs but as regular parts of the curriculum during the 
regular school day. In the same way attention should be given to 
the dramatic arts and to the encouragement of talent in painting, 
modelling and the other arts. It is not to be expected that the staff will 
boast an artist in each of these lines, but it can provide encourage- 
ment to those young people who do manifest a little talent. Activities 
in this field should raise the level of the musical productions of the 
school and community, they should result in the beautification of 
the homes, the school, the playground, and even the whole country- 
side. It should also result in better looking clothing and more pleas- 
ing personal appearance among the pupils without an increased ex- 
penditure of money. 


PupiL PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT OF SCHOOL 


Active citizenship needs to be encouraged through pupil partici- 
pation in the government of the school and in the formation of plans 
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for its improvement. In this part of the program the prospective 
citizen learns to judge leaders and learns the ways of practical pol- 
itics through actual experience. Moreover, in the small school a 
greater per cent of the pupils have an opportunity to serve in posi- 
tions of leadership and thereby to develop their latent capacities than 
is the case in larger schools. If this phase of the curriculum is 
neglected, the full value and significance of the classroom work in 


the social sciences is lost. 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Although some of the conservative citizens in the community may 
deem it a waste of time, there should also be set up during the school 
day a program of active recreation for every boy and girl in at- 
tendance. Such a program might include a variety of games and 
activities ranging from checkers and bridge to dancing, horseshoes, 
riding horses, tennis, volley ball, baseball, field hockey, archery, 
and where the weather permits, swimming, ice skating and winter 
sports. The shortening of working hours even in small communities 
has recently served to warn school people once more of their re- 
sponsibility in providing desirable avenues for the use of leisure. 

Unless other agencies in the community are doing the job, there 
also needs to be a program of social activities, under student direc- 
tion, that provides opportunities for dancing parties and other forms 
of social intercourse. 


Tue PLAcE oF MATHEMATICS AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


It will be observed that this program does not urge the inclusion 
of courses in mathematics and foreign languages. Very likely local 
conditions will make it seem advisable for many schools to offer at 
least two years of the former and three years in one modern language. 
These should be advised only for those who demonstrate that they 
have ability in those fields and that they will be likely to use the 
values that are claimed to be derived from such study. 


RELATING EDUCATION TO COMMUNITY LIFE 


Regardless of the subjects taught, the classroom work needs to 
be related to the conditions outside the school. Has not the traditional 
curriculum failed because it turned out students stuffed with facts 
but ignorant of the forces that shaped their lives, because its product 
has been educated fools? Merely to change the names of the courses 
from Latin to sociology or from ancient history to economics will 
not insure the desired result. Any subject is likely to become for- 
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malized and deadly. The school must breathe the breath of life into 
its programs. 

Experience seems to indicate that even though the curriculum 
and training for the boys and girls are excellent and effective, little 
progress can be made toward the improvement of the social order 
without some kind of adult education. The influences of the home 
and other institutions are too strong to permit much gain if those in- 
fluences run counter to the interests of a better society. Through 
the parent-teacher association, through coéperation with ministers, 
and through adult discussion groups, superintendents and principals 
can see that opportunities are provided for fresh attacks on the prob- 
lems of the social order. Such efforts should enable the people to 
understand the aims of the school in attempting to bring about a more 
abundant life and should make more certain their support. 

3ecause he is not weighed down with a slow changing institution 
of great size through which his ideas must percolate before reaching 
the pupils and parents, the school teacher and administrator can more 
readily make his influence felt in the small community. He can 
lead in the organization of local forums and he can organize adult 
groups for the study of social and economic issues. The high school 
can arrange a series of meetings at which speakers from out of 
town can present new points of view to pupils and parents. It can 
urge people to tune in on such radio programs as those sponsored 
last year by the League for Industrial Democracy on the “Economics 
of the New Deal” or those of the Progressive Education Association 
on civic problems. Let no teacher or principal in a small school 
think that there isn’t an opportunity to do things that are stimulating 
and worth while. 

TeacHeERS Must Be Mabe SENSITIVE AND ALERT 

Obviously the first group that should undertake a serious study 
of the problems of society is the teaching staff. Unfortunately, 
teachers seem to be little interested in politics, business, social prob- 
lems or government. Perhaps their lives are too sheltered. Perhaps 
they have spent so much time on methods and devices that they have 
lost contact with things real. At any rate, a well planned series of 
teachers’ meetings dealing with topics necessary to an understanding 
of modern life should go a long way toward remedying the difficulty. 
By discussing at these meetings articles appearing in current mag- 
azines and relating them to the school program, teachers come to have 
a new appreciation of the task of the school. Unless the principal 
does encourage such a study of contemporary affairs, the teachers 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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MORE ANENT MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By EuGENE SPENDIAROFF 


University of Leningrad, Leningrad, Russia 


E HAVE already had an opportunity in the pages of this 
Journal to touch upon some of the problems that confront 
the modern language teaciier in the U. S. S. R.* 

During the past one and one-half years there have been some new 
developments in the modern language situation in this country which 
are indicative of the increased attention that modern languages are re- 
ceiving on the part of Soviet educational authorities. 

A powerful campaign for learning modern languages was started 
by the Government press organ Pravda which published a leader spe- 
cially devoted to the subject in question in its issue of December 
18th, 1934. 

Some important changes were effected in the Soviet school or- 
ganization last year (May, 1934) by the decree of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars of Education of the U. S. S. R. and the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party. 

The decree was issued in connection with the unsatisfactory state 
of teaching “cultural subjects” (geography and history) in schools. 

As a result of these changes the Soviet primary school of today 
comprises four grades (I-IV inclusive). The intermediate or so- 
called “incomplete middle school’! comprises seven grades (I-VII 
inclusive), and the middle school proper, ten grades (I-X inclusive) .? 

Students finishing the incomplete middle school are preferably 
admitted to the so-called “technicums” (special schools for profes- 
sional education) ; those graduating from the middle school proper 
being admitted to the higher educational institutions (universities, 
teachers’ colleges, higher technical schools, etc.). 

The modern language instruction is introduced in all the grades 
of the secondary school system (grades IV-VII, and IV-X, re- 
spectively ). 

The time assigned to modern languages in middle school has been 
increased from two periods (as was the case last year) to four periods 
of (forty-five minutes’ duration) a week.% 

* See The High School Journal, Vol. XVI, pp. 218-222, Oct., 1933. 

1 More or less corresponding to the American Junior High School. 

2 Grades VII-X of the middle school correspond to some extent to the American Senior 
High School. 


3 Schools in the U. S. S. R. (as well as a great majority of Government offices) work on 
a six-day-week basis, the sixth day being the day of rest, a month thus containing five weeks. 
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In the higher educational institutions modern languages are like- 
wise receiving increased attention. 

By the ordinance of the Committee for Higher Technical Educa- 
tion issued last year (April, 1934) modern foreign languages are to 
be included in the college entrance examinations from the 1936-37 
academic year. 

There are courses for learning modern languages conducted at 
practically every big factory or plant as well as at different govern- 
ment offices. 

A heated discussion has been going on for some time in methodo- 
logical circles and in the press regarding the possibility of applying 
Ogden’s “Basic English” principles to the teaching of English in our 
country. 

The use of the phonograph or gramophone, for the purposes of 
learning languages is likewise being largely advocated, and to assist 
to that end this system has been installed for the daily use of all 
those attending the Nev-Philological Library—or Library of Foreign 
|.iterature—established in an old church on the Stoleshnikov Prospect, 
Moscow 

On the other hand, there are still no indications that the theoreti- 
cal discussion as to “best’’ methods, materials and syllabi are being 
realized in school-room practice. 

There are still no beginners’ books constructed on the principle 
of frequency of word occurrence, the majority of existing primers 
being overcharged with the vocabulary bristling with such monstrosi- 
ties as “depersonalization,” “shock-worker,”* “equalization’’ and 
similar terms translated from the Russian and mostly unintelligible 
to the English-speaking people unfamiliar with local conditions. 

There are practically no readers familiarizing the student with 
the life and literature of the people whose language is being studied, 
the majority of existing readers being still crammed with technical, 
political or economic matter by no means calculated to stimulate 
interest in language learning or widen the pupil’s outlook on life, 
but rather suited for those foreigners who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with Soviet conditions. 

Thus in spite of the marked interest in the study of modern lan- 
guages felt throughout the Soviet Russia of today and the measures 
taken to insure success in teaching them, the principal causes of fail- 
ure which we had duly pointed out® still exist, and not until they are 
removed are we justified in entertaining more optimistic hopes as 
to the future prospects of modern language teaching in the U.S. S.R. 


4 Not to be confused with “Shocking” worker. (!) 
5 See previous article referred to above 
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EQUIPPING THE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY 


OCIAL science teachers need to devote more attention to grad- 
Sn building up a well equipped laboratory which will make the 
classroom a place for learning rather than reciting. Equipment for 
the most effective type of teaching is just as essential in the social 
as in the natural sciences. However, we have gone ahead year after 
year teaching out of textbooks and violating a well known axiom of 
educational philosophy, that ‘“‘we learn by doing.” This may not be 
the most opportune moment for suggesting that more school equip- 
ment be purchased. On the other hand, it has never been more 
needed, and a beginning must be made sometime. An alert and de- 
termined teacher with an interested and enthusiastic group of pupils 
can accomplish a surprising amount toward developing a social 
science laboratory with a minimum cost. Begin one and watch it 
grow! The following suggestions represent the ideal equipment to- 
ward which to strive: 

1. Room. The room should be provided if possible for the ex- 
clusive use of the social sciences. This will enable the teacher and 
pupils to make the best use of time and materials. Where there is a 
genuine workshop interest will be increased and pupils will develop 
a business-like attitude toward their work. Heavy tables and chairs 
should be provided instead of the conventional stationary desks, and 
these should be far enough apart to permit the members of the class 
to move about without causing confusion. By all means the floor 
should be covered with heavy linoleum for the sake of quietness. 

2. Teacher’s Equipment. The ideal situation would be an office 
with a glass door adjoining the classroom. Here the teacher could 
confer with individuals and groups without disturbing the remainder 
of the class. If attention is to be given to individual needs of pupils 
this is a feature which should be incorporated in the plans of build- 
ings constructed in the future. 

3. Filing Cabinets. There should be sufficient filing space for 
storing and arranging in convenient order clippings worth saving for 
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future use, pamphlet material, outline maps, folding maps, samples 
of projects worked out by pupils, pictures and other illustrative mate- 
rials, and assignment sheets. 

4. Shelves. Open shelves for books, periodicals, and models 
should be built in. 

5. Lockers. Enough locker space should be provided in the room 
to permit each pupil to store materials and unfinished projects. 

6. Blackboard. There should be at least one blackboard 8 to 12 
feet long (preferably slate). Outline maps may be painted in faint 
lines on the blackboard and not interfere with its use for usual pur- 
poses. 

7. Bulletin Board. A good sized bulletin board made of cork com- 
position is essential for posting announcements, clippings, illustra- 
tions, and samples of good work done by pupils. 

8. Maps. On the wall should.be some roller-mounted political, 
physical, ethnological, and economic maps. However, most of the 
maps may be of the folding type. These may be catalogued and filed 
until needed. Then they may be suspended from adjustable hooks. 
Some large maps which pupils have prepared should be preserved 
for wall use. A good globe is also useful in many phases of social 
science instruction. 

9. Pictures. A few well chosen pictures of important persons 
and events to accompany the topic under study should be on the 
wall and bulletin board. Most of the pictures should be changed 
frequently and filed away for future use. 

10. Charts, Graphs, and Diagrams. Various social, economic, and 
political movements and facts may be illustrated by charts, graphs, 
and diagrams. Some of these, the size of wall maps, may be pur- 
chased from publishers. Many others of all sizes may be prepared 
by pupils and preserved from year to year. 

11. Lantern Slides. Lantern slides are useful for showing inter- 
esting events, places and characters. Maps, charts, and graphs are also 
adapted to this form of presentation. Daylight lanterns which do not 
require a darkened room are most convenient for classroom use. 

12. Models and Casts. Suitable models and casts are expensive to 
purchase but may be valuable aids to teaching if obtainable. Pupils 
skilled in using their hands should be encouraged to build many in- 
teresting models to be kept for future use. 

13. Books. The classroom library should contain: (a) dupli- 
cate copies of several of the best works treating the topic under study ; 
(b) one good yearbook such as Statesman’s Yearbook, International 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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| The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. Preston 
| 
» 


TExTBOOK ADJUSTMENT—GENERAL SCIENCE 








N a recent issue of Tue High ScHoot JouRNAL an attempt was 

made to analyze the task of adjusting the newly adopted biology 
text to the schools of North Carolina, at least to the point of pro- 
viding certain important suggestions as to viewpoint and as to ways 
and means connected with its state-wide use. A similar analysis of 
the general science adjustment problem is here attempted. 

[It will probably be very quickly discovered that the text adopted. 
Watkins and Bedell’s “General Science for Today,” is by no means 
an easy one for classes largely made up of eighth grade pupils with 
little elementary school science training. To get the best out of it 
will prove a challenge even to unusually able teachers. The standard 
that the book sets is undoubtedly higher than that achieved today in 
most schools of the state, though no higher than it should ultimately 
be. Yet the text is not difficult to the point of impossibility, even 
when one considers the many material handicaps that will very soon 
be found. A larger degree than usual of the success to be obtained 
with it, however, will depend upon the teacher. Good preparation, a 
clear vision of the purposes of science teaching as exemplified in the 
general science course, enthusiasm for accomplishing those purposes. 
and good judgment in organizing and conducting the work will all 
figure largely in the results obtained. 

Let us consider first the viewpoint. The authors have rightly recog- 
nized that there is a sharp distinction between breadth and superfici- 
ality. They feel. as does the writer of this article, that it is possible 
to conduct work that is truly scientific in its definiteness and accuracy 
even when that work, instead of being narrow but of great depth 
of detail, is centered round broad principles with a wide range of 
applications. They do not confuse definiteness with the memorization 
of a mass of petty information that, so far as its value in later life 
is concerned, may as well be left unlearned. Therefore they make 
a careful selection of a relatively small number of really fundamental 


facts and principles. and endeavor, through a set of “learning activi- 
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ties,” to give their students a complete mastery of these few. Such 
mastery means that both the principles and the method of arriving at 
a comprehension of them will be so thoroughly assimilated, that is, 
made a part of the working capital which these students possess, that 
they will always thereafter be used in interpreting environment and 
regulating human lives. 

The science teacher, in making thorough preparation for his work, 
will of course first take pains to secure this mastery himself, in case 
he does not already possess it. He will then appreciate the distinc- 
tion which the authors make when they say that the facts and prin- 
ciples listed at the end of their chapters “are not to be memorized, 
but are to be used for analyzing and organizing the subject matter.” 
He will also recognize the need, for the purpose of such analysis, of 
carrying out with his classes as many of the “learning activities” as 
possible, since these, most of them requiring thought in some measure, 
are the means of driving home the significance of the major ideas pre- 
sented. In particular, he will not slight, but will welcome and use, 
the “unit organizing activities,” which make for a still broader type 
of thought integration. And he will consistently and constantly strive 
to build up those habits of definiteness and accuracy in work, and that 
spirit of intelligent inquiry, which will make students dissatisfied with 
superficial preparation in their own study. 

Even the “learning activities” marked “required” in the text call 
for good equipment, probably better than most North Carolina schools 
have today. If the degree of excellence of the product of our schools 
were necessarily determined by excellence of equipment, then our 
schools would rank very poorly indeed. Fortunately (or is it per- 
chance in some instances unfortunately ?), much more depends upon 
the teacher than upon the nature and quantity of material supplies. 
Yet good workmanship is scarcely possible without good tools. It 
should therefore be the aim of our teachers to build up, through the 
years that this basic text is to remain in exclusive use, the best pos- 
sible supply of apparatus and materials to meet its demands. Not 
only this, but effort should also be made to see that all such supplies 
are properly housed and arranged, not only for protective storage but 
for effective display, that they may serve as visual lessons for the 
school as a whole. As this text calls for the collection by pupils, and 
the subsequent use in study, of much material suitable for permanent 
display of this sort, the need of attention to building a school museum 
in every high school is all the more urgent right now. 

A feature of this book to which its exercises particularly lend 
themselves is the cultivation of the habit of going to all sorts of source 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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FIELD AND OFFICE GOSSIP! 


Juanita McDovuGaLp 


Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction 
Raveicu, N. C. 


‘i PROGRAM of curriculum construction proceeds! Apace? Well, 
proceeds, at any rate, as these notes from the field bear evidence! 
Surveys, trial plans, study groups, committee meetings, public forums 
—all these and many more techniques have sprung up like mushrooms 
from Cherokee to Currituck. Like Topsy, they have “just growed”! 
Just as no one ever questions the utterly wholesome influence of 
Topsy so we cherish these, for the most part self-directed, as “just 
growing”! —Yes, we’ve heard the groans of growing pains! 


Wuat ArE Our STUDENTs LIKE Now? 


‘Fu FIRST survey report was filed by R. A. Pope, Course of Study 
Secretary in Harnett County, where the curriculum construction pro- 
gram is placing emphasis on citizenship production. The survey of 
appropriate trait actions based on a list of seventeen traits in the 1930 
Course of Study in Citizenship was made through teachers, pupils, 
and patrons. The rating results correlated well. Generally speak- 
ing, pupils rated themselves more favorably than did parents or 
teachers. Parents generally rated their own children more favorably 
than did the teachers. 

Wide differences in opinions were expressed on some items. For 
example, regarding resourcefulness, 24 per cent of the children said 
they were not, the parents said 26 per cent of their children lacked 
resourcefulness, and teachers said 47 per cent lacked it. Asked if 
they “purposely or carelessly” slam doors, 80 per cent of the pupils 
protest indignantly, “No”; but a weak chorus from parents say that 
39 per cent of them do not. Asked if they meddle with the affairs 
and belongings of others, 7+ per cent say “No,” but parents say only 
53 per cent do not. Asked if they respond promptly to requests of 
elders, 18 per cent, of the pupils say “No,” but teachers say 38 per 
cent do not. “Do you listen without interrupting?” Seventy-seven 
per cent say “Yes,’’ but teachers say only 66 per cent do! 

According to teachers the traits most needed are courage, codp- 
eration, initiative, thrift, and perseverance. According to parents they 
are initiative, courtesy, thrift, and obedience. According to children 
they are courtesy, initiative, thrift and perseverance. 

To what extent, one wonders, are parents and teachers influenced 
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by the interference or promotion of their own comfort by “appro- 
priate” responses? Or is the matter of a needed difference in stand- 
ards? Or is it a failure of parent and teacher to make clear desired 
responses ? 

In Harnett, an average county, 75 per cent of pupils have a daily 
newspaper in the home; 20 per cent have reference books. Parents 
estimate children go to movies 1.5 times per month, whereas children 
say one time per month. Parents say children go to church twice per 
month, while the children say they go three times. 

The study illustrates the fallacy that traits can be interpreted and 
developed in general instead of specific activities. For exampie, the 
pupil says he will not, in 41 per cent of the cases, plan a plaything for 
younger children to amuse them, but in 76 per cent of the cases he 
claims he will “plan pleasant surprises for others”! He will lend 
books in 87 per cent of the cases, but he will give gifts voluntarily 
in 91 per cent of the cases. 

Discussing the results, Mr. Pope says, “Perhaps the scope of the 
home was least treated by the questions and a new set of questions 
concerning the out-of-school environment should be covered by the 
teacher interview with the parents as was suggested by our adviser. 


—Many parents are unable to express their wishes. . . . Few par- 
ents have adequate standards for judging their children. . . . Correla- 


tion of judgment from the three points of view is evident. The 
teachers’ judgments were obviously colored by the higher standards 
they hold. In one report opinions of pupils rated higher than their 
parents. From the answers it is difficult to detect any great differ- 
ences in the objectives set for educating youth—no parent marked 
any trait as undesired.” 


* *k * * 
Wuat KINp oF Boys AND GirR~s SHALL WE STRIVE TO DEVELOP ? 


Ma. Watker, Chairman of the Committee on Objectives for Har- 
nett County, reported the following tentative list as a revision for the 
1930 group: 


1. Wholesome, healthful attitude toward school work 
2. Wholesome, healthful attitude toward other people 
3. Power to do neatly and well his work 

4. Physical health 10. Obedience 

5. Self-reliance 11. Cooperation 

6. Courage 12. Loyalty 

7. Promptness 13. Initiative 

8. Courtesy 14. Perseverance 


9. Thrift 15. Reverence 
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16. Orderliness 18. Straight Thinking 
17. Civic Consciousness 19. Love of Beauty. 
This committee on objectives must now address itself to the task 
of defining these traits into 1935 trait actions. 
* ok Ok Ox 


“W E'VE DECIDED to follow the sequence of the units in geography 
texts as the material is expertly set up to lead to the development of 
the fundamental understandings in geography. The course of study 
in art is being labored over,” says Mrs. B. C. Parker, Chairman of 
Albemarle curriculum study program. Along with this is a simple 
two-page mimeographed bulletin prepared by Mrs. Parker, which di- 
rects the teachers in their preparation of a pre-plan and record in 
accordance with the general directions of Publication No. 179. 
ee @ s 


F ou FLEDGED, tentative outline courses of study in physical educa- 
tion and art received from Asheville have helped other schools to get 
hold of something tangible in the way of a working program! 

* * * x 


P azents, teachers and pupils of Swain County in a study conducted 
by the curriculum committee, headed by the Chairman, C. F. Carroll, 
Jr., Superintendent of Schools, set up very specifically for grades one 
through eleven for Swain County a set of desired traits and trait ac- 
tions. The following first grade set is an example: 

1. Performing health practices as outlined by parents and teacher : 

a. Coming to school with clean hands and face and combed hair 

b. Keeping hands and pencil away from mouth 

c. Keeping teeth clean 

d. Using own drinking cup 

e. Refraining from chewing paper 

Observing thrift practices : 


nr 


a. Refraining from running water unnecessarily 
b. Refraining from idly scribbling on paper 
c. Using both sides of paper 
d. Throwing away no food 
3. Observing practices of honesty: 
a. Returning found articles 
b. Being honest during test-periods, and at all other times when placed 
upon one’s honor 
4. Performing simple courtesies: 
a. Greeting teachers and classmates with “Good-morning.” 
b. Acknowledging attention and courtesies by saying, “I thank you.” 
c. Saying “I beg your pardon” when passing in front of person, when fail- 
ing to hear, when accidentally bumping into some one 
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d. Offering to erase boards 
e. Saying, “Yes, Miss Jones”; No, Miss Jones”; “Yes, Mr. Brown”; “No, 
Mr. Brown,” when replying to “Yes or No” questions of older persons 
f. Bidding teacher and classmates adieu with “Good-by,” etc. 
g. Removing caps upon entering building 
h. Awaiting one’s turn politely in line, at water fountain, at cloak room, in 
play, in class discussions 
i. Shaking hands properly when occasion arises 
j. Sharing tools and materials 
5. Respecting authority at school and at home: 
a. Playing iv certain places as directed by parents and teachers 
b. Refraining from throwing anything within the room 
c. Going directly home after school to avoid worrying parents 
d. Waiting until recess periods to eat apples, candies, etc. 
6. Keeping buildings free from crayon and pencil marks 
7. Keeping desks, tables, and shelves in good order 
8. Keeping paper and mud away from one’s own desk 
9. Putting personal belongings away at school and at home 
10. Bringing flowers to school 
11. Walking instead of running through halls 
2. Doing one’s seat work quietly and neatly without constant remindings 
13. Being on time at school 
14. Keeping up with pencils, crayons, and other supplies 
15. Opening books and turning pages properly 
16. Keeping to right in passing people in school building or on sidewalk 
17. Observing traffic laws by looking to right and left before crossing any 
thoroughfare 
18. Protecting all animals from abuse 
19. Refraining from profane language and vulgar speech and actions 
20. Recognizing God as our Heavenly Father to whom we owe everything, and 
whom we should love as such 


There is a group for every grade increasingly difficult as the child 
advances bringing into play the necessity for straight thinking as this 
group from the eleventh grade standards reveals : 

Continued practices of preceding grades, and fixed habits of : 

1. Thinking, choosing, and acting independently 


2. Seeking opportunity for serving others 


* * * x 


he J. Dawkrns at the Brunswick County study and discussion meet- 
ing, commenting upon the study made of graduates of classes for the 
past five years, said: “These are things to make us hurt and burn. .. . 
The great majority of our girls and boys marry almost immediately. 
Soon they are parents. No courses have been given them to make 
them better parents than their own parents were. . . . Boys and girls 


go from the high school without an orienting knowledge of the work 
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of the world or a knowledge of their fitness or unfitness for it.” A 
report from a case worker confirmed his conclusion. 


* OK * * 
How Can WE Get ArT IN THE SCHEDULE ALREADY CROWDED? 


Mass ALICE CoGcINs, course of study secretary in Pitt County, 
where the problem of the place of art in the curriculum is being given 
major attention, reports that they have planned a series of art pro- 
grams for the high school chapel exercises, which includes apprecia- 
tion of pictures and music and a full month of class instruction to all 
students under the best qualified teacher to cover the various topics 
of following outline: 


I. Cotor: a. Color wheel—3 triangles; b. Psychological effect of color; 
c. Color harmonies; d. Color in dress; e. Color in the home. 
II. THe Principles AND ELEMENTs oF DesIGN: 
A. Elements—1. Lines; 2. Shapes. 
B. Principles—1. Arrangements—to form good design; 2. Repetition; 
3. Rhythm; 4. Balance; 5. Proportion; 6. Harmony. 
C. Architecture—1. Types; 2. Place in history. 
D. Landscape gardening. 
E. Line harmony in the home. 
F. Proportion of human figure. 
G. Posters. 
lil. Hanpicrarts: 1. Novelty book ends; 2. Rugs; 3. What-nots; 4. Soap carv- 
ings: 5. Candle holders; 6. Toys. 
IV. Dramatic Art: 1. Play; 2. Operetta; 3. Stage setting scenery; 4. Stage 
arrangement. 
[IBLIOGRAPHY 
Trilling and Williams—Art in Home and Clothing. 
Moore—People and Art. 
Russell and Wilson—Art Training Through Home Problems. 
Walsh—Architecture. 
The World Book. 





Encyclopedia 
*k * * x 
Two Hicu ScHoot TEACHERS Go ARTISTIC AT SEABOARD! 


A T THE BEGINNING of the year Mrs. T. R. Everett took the equiva- 
lent of three periods from her regular courses in citizenship, Latin, 
English, and history and gave the fundamental information and tech- 
nique for the following: 
Lesson’ I. Silhouette cutting, using patterns for characters well known 
to children. 
Lesson II. Silhouette framing 
Lesson III. Silhouette painting 
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Lesson IV. Using colored crayons for illustrative purposes 
Lesson V. Linoleum block printing 


Miss McCrummen, another of the high school teachers, took sim- 
ilar time to teach lettering, rug-making, and basketry. 

In addition to this the eighth grade developed a special study on 
Community Cultural Influences occupying about three weeks, during 
which time an intensive study of architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
the dance was carried on as time permitted. Everywhere one sees 
an interesting array of silhouettes, framed crayons and prints. 

Now the so-called activity period is fairly abristle with ideas and 
work! “May I come back tomorrow (Saturday) to work on my proj- 
ect ?” ask the students on a Friday! 

* * * * 


PRE-PLANS ON THE TABLE AT PLYMOUTH! 


Au OF MY TEACHERS have their pre-plans of the units ready. 
Please make suggestions for their improvements.”—L. W. Anderson, 
Course of Study Secretary, Washington County, where Citizenship 
is receiving greatest emphasis. 

* * * * 


Art INVADES THE TEACHERAGE AT ANGIER! 


A SPECIAL TEACHER of art in the grades and now every teacher 
in the teacherage has no leisure time. Absorbed in pastel Miss Lind- 


say paints softest swans, exotic rhododendron, regal iris ! 


From Miss 
Harwood’s and Miss Wicker’s oil canvases booms the sea poets de- 
scribe! Knitting suits holds Mrs. Wood; and rugs, Miss Wicker and 
all the rest! 

* * * x 


AFTER SCHOOL AT ROANOKE RAPIDS WITH A KNIGHT! 


M r. KniGut, who is on the State Central Committee in Art, teaches 
industrial arts to the high school. After school approximately thirty 
teachers voluntarily work for hours learning how to effect harmony, 
balance, and other art principles in various media. “But first we 
learn to draw!” says Knight, “and then we do that drawing in many 
media.” 
‘ss 2 
Wuat Bic UNDERSTANDINGS, MoTIvEs SHALL PERMEATE OurR 
YoutH? 


Ar THE TIME of the regular church service the Hi-Y Club of the 
Dunn High School held a program in the Methodist Church on 
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Youth’s Challenge to the New Day. Ninth and tenth grade pupils 
told briefly of some lines along which progress has been made and 
pointed out the major ills of the society of today. To a man the five 
speakers pledged, ‘““We declare our purpose to join with those who 
will abide in peace instead of war, in codperation instead of competi- 
tion and special privilege, balanced with justice for all. Property 
rights must be subordinated to human welfare. . . . The liquor prob- 
lem is a personal problem. . . . Let us seek the truth which shall set 
us free... . We pledge ourselves to work toward a new order. We 
will be led by truth and faith rather than fear. . . . There is no 
alternative ; Christian youth must build a new world.” The students 
asked for encouragement instead of censure in their attempt at solving 
problems through applied principles. 
The “Youth’s Prayer for Peace’ closed an impressive occasion. 


* * * * 


STUDYING AND USING THE ENVIRONMENT IN EDGECOMBE AND 
ELSEWHERE 


Suerr. J. A. ABERNETHY, Materials Chairman of the Edgecombe 
County group, which is working on art education, has attempted to 
intrigue other superintendents and principals into making an index 
to North Carolina art collections and sources by issuing the following 
questionnaire : 


Art Resources oF NortH CAROLINA 


List Examples of beautiful or interesting architecture 


(Buildings, old homes, types of buildings, etc.) 


a ee eres Paina damuncen saan itacuae nena eee 
(Figurines, vases, plumbing, etc.) 
pee Mer ere RIES 44 0b od sk dbase hon eeneenines 
(Paintings, jewelry, costumes, 
+t Cee R ee a eee ae eae SEL crabcncintacieusnun sane saenns 
furniture, silver, rugs, etc.) (Monuments, 
ieckicctaid. is ei keaaiinia ee kaa eee ein ea ae Check native, raw material used by 


markers, wood carving, etc.) 


industries in your community; write product after it: 


dal ninusdakedanas RS aa cies bade ees NE carte eengsasence’ 
Wood...... eee INNS wan 5 con 400 bun owns ssa sae guenaeeues 
Metal. ..... a er 8 ee ree AGG CE. ccccccuincss 


The plan deserves an hundred per cent codperation ! 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEFS | 


BLueMEL, C. S. Stammering and Allied Disorders, pp. VII plus 182. 

Macmillan Company, 1935. Price $2.00. 

Stammering develops because of inhibitions in the process of conditioning. 
The learning of a language is a process of conditioning after the Pavlovian 
manner. To some words, situations, letters, persons inhibitions are set up. 
These cause a direct blocking so that these words, situations, etc., are there- 
after avoided and shunned. In secondary stammering not only the word itself 
but words associated with the original word or situation may cause the block- 
ing. For example, suppose the child stammered dreadfully in pronouncing the 
word “Boston.” Thereafter he may stammer not only when the word “Boston” 
appears but also when any word beginning with “B” must be spoken. 

This theory of stammering is compared with the theory of auditory am- 
nesia (forgetting) and recoil, with the theory of absent or weak visualization, 
the theory of the dominant gradient and with other theories of stammering. 
The author believes that this theory of inhibition through the process of condi- 
tioning explains the facts of stammering better than any other theory. The re- 
viewer agrees with the author in regard to this theory. 

Some methods of treatment growing out of this theory have proved highly 
successful. Above all else when stammering first appears the patient should 
be put to bed immediately and sedatives should be administered to insure rest. 
Stammerers should be placed in separate classes so that all the teachers will 
carry out the treatment throughout the day. One of the most important prin- 
ciples is that of reinforcement. This treatment consists, for example, of saying 
aloud difficult words with the children at first then of repeating them just be- 
fore the child is to talk, and then of permitting the child to try it alone. Learn- 
ing to talk over a telephone is accomplished by using a local telephone which 
the subject immediately disconnects if he starts to stutter. He thus accustoms 
himself to the telephone situation when it isn’t so forbidding —A. M. JorpAn. 
Lemon, Harvey B. From Galileo to Cosmic Rays. University of 

Chicago Press. 1934. 440 pp. $3.75. 

The guiding thought behind this book is that new types of courses need new 
types of texts. 

For some time past, the feeling has been growing that the usual program 
of studies in the junior college years has tended to require students to make a 
few rather deep and almost wholly unconnected soundings in the broad realms 
of world knowledge, in place of giving an integrated view of these realms as 
wholes and a realization of the wide and varied interrelations between them, 
an understanding of which is so essential to true orientation and adjuscment 
of any individual. Depth has been emphasized; breadth has been neglected. 
In consequence of this feeling, some institutions have already taken the lead 
in reorganizing the work of the lower college on the basis of a series of broad 
“survey” courses, in which the necessary integration is stressed without in 
any way diminishing the scholarliness of the work required. 

Professor Lemon’s book is one of several which have been written to meet 
the needs of this new type of program as it has been developed at the University 


of Chicago. It presents physics in a fashion entirely different from the average 
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text ; indeed one hardly knows whether it is better called a textbook or a book 
for serious, yet interesting, voluntary reading. It certainly is neither con- 
ventional nor formal; yet it gives the essentials within a wide field in an ade- 
quate manner and, without going into details concerning special applications, 
takes pains to relate these essentials to world progress. In considerable degree 
it sketches the historical steps in experimentation and discovery which made 
this progress possible—steps which at the same time are among the best avail- 
able illustrations of the method of the true scientist. 

At first glance one is rather inclined to open the eyes in wonderment at the 
sprightly cartoons which decorate the pages, especially in the first part of the 
book. Yet a careful reading shows their entire appropriateness and, indeed, 
the positive contribution they make to the story itself. Similarly, the author 
frequently descends from his pedestal as an expositor and talks in a very 
human and familiar way with his readers. But he does not, as a result, allow 
his students to sidestep the difficult points; he brings them face to face with 
the necessary formulas and mathematical concepts, merely seeing to it that, 
so far as he can make them so, these are clearly explained as to derivation 
and use. 

It is the understanding of this reviewer that rom Galileo to Cosmic Rays 
has been already adopted as a text in a number of higher institutions for 
courses at junior college level, and by some larger city school systems, pre- 
sumably for supplementary reading in the high school. In addition, it would 
seem to be a book well adapted for that group of readers who are trying seri- 
ously to improve their educational background in other ways than through 
formal attendance upon college courses. This group would include, probably, 
large numbers of teachers, especially those of secondary school science. Most 
high school physics teachers would find in it a new and refreshing viewpoint 
from which to regard their favorite subject.—C. E. P. 


WHAT CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL DO TOWARD 
BUILDING THE NEW SOCIETY? 
(Continued from Page 122) 

are likely to devote their energies to the mechanics of teaching and to 
purely social activities. To acquaint the faculty members with the 
opinions of critical thinkers it is advisable to suggest a reading list 
of such books as Beard’s Rise of American Civilization, Chase’s A 
New Deal, Kilpatrick’s The Educational Frontier, Overstreet’s Ile 
Move in New Directions, Soule’s A Planned Society, and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association pamphlet, 4 Call to the Teachers of 
the Nation. 

What can the small high school do toward building the new so- 
ciety? It can do a great deal. It can see that its graduates leave the 
school with new and varied interests and with eyes open to some 
of the realities of the world. It can help the adults of the community 
to study the problems of their social order. It can lead in the move- 
ment to improve the life of the community and it can bring enlighten- 
ment to the community. 
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Ready in April! 
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. . and continuing the unsurpassed excellence 
of the first two books of the course. . . 


BOOK Ill for 3rd year BOOK IV for 4th year 


Cansy-Oppycke-GILLUM-CARTER Cansy-OppyckE-GILLUM-CARTER 


of the CANBY - OPDYCKE - GILLUM series 


HIGH SCHOOL 
- ENGLISH 


All the features so profitable and enjoyable to teacher and 
pupil are continued—the enthusiastic spirit of the course, the 
stimulating assignments, the poetry and library sections, the 
emphasis on oral English—with the addition of new features 
and an expansion of other ones compatible with the maturing 
needs and interests of juniors and seniors. 


The series: 


BOOK I BOOK II BOOK III BOOK IV 
For ist year For 2nd year For 3rd year For 4th year 





New! MODERN READERS’ 
- »« « »« +» SERIES 


A new series of classics in literature of the present day and 
of the more recent past—famous novels, immortal poetry, great 
plays, biography, philosophy, religion—in this handsome new edi- 
tion at a low cost per volume which puts it within reach of every 
school! 

Send for the descriptive circular showing 
the complete list. 























MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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FIELD AND OFFICE GOSSIP! 
(Continued from Page 135) 

Sh-h-h-h! 

The state central committee on Course of Study will probably 
have their expenses paid for a three-day conference at various points 
late in May and in early June! 

ee 2 
Viri Fortes Carolinae! 

The state central committee has submitted a tentative course of 
study on Latin, and it is in the contribution of all of the Latin teachers. 
It came straight into the hands of Dr. Highsmith! . . . Then it went 
straight into the hands of Mr. Combs! 


THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 128) 

materials rather to one exclusive source, the textbook itself, as is 
often the tendency. Here again is opportunity for teachers, indi- 
vidually or with the help of their pupils, first to take inventory of 
what the school library and classrooms have to offer, perhaps also 
extending the search into the community as well, and then to build 
upon that inventory as time goes on, until a really adequate working 
collection is provided. This habit of going beyond minimum sources 
is one which needs assiduous cultivation in order to bring it to full 
fruition. After all, consulting references is the normal method of 
learning in adult years; it is relatively seldom that we adhere then to 
exclusive texts. This being so, it is at least possible that schools today 
may be overworking the textbook method and leaving pupils insuffi- 
ciently familiar with other methods of acquiring knowledge. 

A glance at the adopted workbook, “Learning and Test Activities 
in General Science,” published by the same authors somewhat before 
their text appeared, shows that it does not agree in order or in exer- 
cise requirements with the textbook. Most of the units are the same, 
to be sure, but the exercises under each seem scanty and of less value 
than those in the book itself. For this reason, as well as because the 
filling in of notebook blanks may be done in too mechanical a man- 
ner, it seems unwise to recommend substitution of the workbook for 
of the text. But there are also found, mak- 
ing up about half the workbook, about ninety pages of well-designed 
tests, in double series, intended for use at the beginning and end of 
each unit, most of which might well serve as fair measures of mas- 
tery of the textbook subject matter. Inasmuch as the workbook is 
relatively inexpensive (thirty cents net), its purchase may be justified 
for the sake of the tests alone. 


’ 


the “learning activities’ 
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Vnnouncimg .....s s « « 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 


CHARLES C. MATHER 
Chairman of the Department of English 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 


ALICE HOWARD SPAULDING 
Head of the Department of English 
The High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


MELITA HAMILTON SKILLEN 
Director of Dramatics 
Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, Iilinois 


This new textbook and handbook on the Technique of Dramatics provides, 
in Part I, a valuable background for the appreciation of plays; in Part I], a 
study of the techniques involved in acting; and in Part III, a thorough study 
of stage equipment and directions for conducting rehearsals and for memoriz- 
ing lines. This book should make any group using it familiar with every phase 
of play production, and expert in self-expression through plays. 


Full details concerning this new book may be obtained by writing 
to our nearest office. 


SILVER - BURDETT ©““4"" 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco /S88 5 : : 1935 








State-adopted in North Carolina 


COLBY AND FOSTER’S 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


iF 

“J 

XS 
Teachers like this widely used course for its reasoned 
selection of material, its combined regional and com- 


modity treatment, its simple, readable style, its splendid 
exercises, and numerous maps and illustrations. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Represented by 
P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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THE HISTORY COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 126) 
Yearbook, or New |W orld Almanac; (c) one good encyclopedia such 
as The World Book, or Britannica Junior; (d) dictionaries; (e) an 
atlas such as Goode’s School Atlas or Shepherd’s Historical Atlas; 
(f£) Statistical Abstract of the United States; (g) and several good 
monthly and weekly periodicals and newspapers. 

14. Miscellaneous Equipment. There should be available to pu- 
pils at all times a good supply of pencils, pens, ink, crayons, erasers, 
scissors, rulers, thumb tacks, paste, clips, outline maps, and paper of 
various kinds. 

15. Miscellaneous Objects. The social science laboratory is not a 
museum but it should build up an exhibit of such materials as old 
currency, letters, documents, and legal forms used by public officials. 

Whether the room is a social science laboratory or a mere hodge- 
podge depends on the organization, arrangement, and use of materials. 
The teachers and pupils must take care that the room and equipment 
are put to the best possible use. 


HOTEL SAVANNAH 


300 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
- 3 RESTAURANTS - 


* 


Near 


Everything 
Worthwhile 
Te 


AVANNAH, 
ANDREW A.SMITH- MGR. EORGIA. 


























A BETTER POSITION 


Do you want a new location; different work; better opportunities for 
advancement; a larger salary? If so, you are cordially invited to use the 
facilities of Southern Teachers’ Agency to locate the position you want, either 
in North Carolina or elsewhere. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency has operated continuously for thirty-three 
years. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies. It covers all southern states from four strategically located offices. 

The outlook for 1935 is the best since 1930. 


Write today for details 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS 


By Hacar, Witson, Hutcuinson, and BLANCHARD 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles of grammar and rhetoric, the 
violation of which is responsible for the greatest number of errors in speech 
and in writing. 

Part Two contains the most comprehensive treatment of punctuation and capi- 
talization yet published in a secondary school text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presentation of the essentials 
of business letter writing. 

The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teachable. Every lesson 
is accompanied by ample drill exercises on the essentials. 

“The English of Business,” reflecting as it does the combined experience of a 
classroom teacher, a general editor, and two practical business men, assures results 
as measurable as results in such skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 


List Prices: Text, Complete ........... . $1.00 
WU BE vedesessuntesacan .40 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 














MEIN ERSTES DEUTSCHES BUCH 


A new approach to the study of German is provided by this complete first-year 
book, just from the press. The well graded work units represent an integration 
of grammar and reading material. The text is well written, new, and though 
simple in form is on the student’s interest level. The abundant exercises, drills, 
and reviews are stimulating and thorough. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR 
ANDRE BEZIAT, under the editorship of WILLIAM MORTON DEY 


To teach French in the simplest and most direct manner is the aim of this 
highly teachable book. While complete and thorough in every essential, it 
presents an easy progression. ‘The reading units deal with topics of vital in- 
terest——France and its people. Verbs receive special emphasis and an abundance 
of excellent drill work in pronunciation, conversation, and grammatical forms 
is given. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dallas Atlanta New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 



































A REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 
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The U. S. Office of Education 


TABLE NO. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIX 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


TYPES OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH 


SCHOOLS NO.t N02 WO3 Noa wO5 ook 























1 2 3 a 5 6 7 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1 TEACHER 7 1 14 s 25 
2 TEACHE! 2 7 2 12 ' 27 
5-10 TEACHER 5 5 16 a 23 
W-32 TEACHER 8 a 10 ' 14 





HIGH SCHOOLS 











NO ELEMENTARY 

GRADES IN 

SAME BUILDING] 5 3 " 10 1s 13 
ELEMENTARY 

RA IN 

SAME BUILOING__} 24 20 23 56 37 67 
ALL SCHOOLS 31 60 46 Ns 63 169 

















,. a. 
Reproduced by permissionof United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently in Schools Investigated 
"THE above table presents information secured during a survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, the findings of which were compiled 
in book form under the title “A Study of Rural School Library Practices and 
Services.” The scope of this survey is indicated by the following quotation from 
the introduction written by William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel during the school 
years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 miles were covered by bus 
and railroad. The total number of states visited was 42; county library 
service to schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 different 
states. Much valuable information was gathered through interviews with 
state and local librarians and educationists, and data were secured from 
visits to 364 rural schools of all types.” 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


THE NEW EDITION 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE if you act AT ONCE! 
Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was made before 
the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes went into effect. By acting 
NOW, you buy at the LOW price level of 1933. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, 
MOST UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act AT ONCE 
to take advantage of prices which may never be obtainable again. 





MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 


For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson assignments, The 
WORLD BOOK ENOYCLOPEDIA is incomparable . . . supreme in its field. 
Providing the essential facts of new developments in every field of human knowl- 
edge, you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA to appre- 
ciate its many outstanding features. Send the coupon now, TODAY for the 


money-saving facts. 
The New Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. HSJ, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on how I can buy 
the New Edition of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Address. 
School.. 
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SENIOR 


Starred by State Department of Education in the 
N. C. E. A. catalog. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Approved by the State Department in the N. C. E. 
A. catalog and in special letters from the Division 
of School Libraries to superintendents. 


Special Discounts to Schools 


For further information address 
CHESTER C. HAwortTH 


State Sales Manager 
Box 1402, High Point, N. C. 























WESTERN: 
Texas, Grand Canyon, California, Oregon, Washington, Yellow- 
stone, Canadian Rockies. 


All Expenses—$100 - $275 


Summer School credit offered by University 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill 


MEXICO CITY TOUR . - - - - $135 
To Monterey by bus, by rail to Mexico City and return. 

WASHINGTON TOURS - - - - - $ 12 
Four days, all expenses. 

NORTHERN TOUR - - - : . $55 to $75 


Fifteen days, all expenses. 
A number of free trips and half-expense trips given 
For full particulars write to, 
SOUTHERN TOURS, INC. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Maiden, N. C. 





ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
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: Photographers 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


LOCAL POSTALS CAMERA STUDIES 






























COPPER & ZINC 
HALFTONES 


BEN DAY 
COLOR PLATES 
& DUOTONES & ETCHINGS 
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ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


WESTERN: 
Texas, Grand Canyon, California, Oregon, Washington, Yellow- 
stone, Canadian Rockies. 
All Expenses—$100 - $275 
Summer School credit offered by University 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill 


MEXICO CITY TOUR - - - : : $135 


To Monterey by bus, by rail to Mexico City and return. 


WASHINGTON TOURS - : ° : . $ 12 


Four days, all expenses. 


NORTHERN TOUR - : $55 to $75 


Fifteen days, all expenses. 
A number of free trips and half-expense trips given 


For full particulars write to, 


SOUTHERN TOURS, INC. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Maiden, N. C. 














BANNERS ELK SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JuNE 25 To Avaust 6, 1935 
offers a delightful vacation 4000 feet up in the air, with courses in 
Contemporary Drama American Short Story 
Creative Writing Contemporary Poetry 
American Literature Play Production 
Art of Writing Poetry Literature of New South 
Modern American Criticism 
A distinguished faculty of poets, novelists, short story writers, dram- 
atists and teachers. 
Write for illustrated circular to E. 0. Grover, Director. Care Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 























A BETTER POSITION 


Do you want a new location; different work; better opportunities for 
advancement; a larger salary? If so, you are cordially invited to use the 
facilities of Southern Teachers’ Agency to locate the position you want, either 
in North Carolina or elsewhere. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency has operated continuously for thirty-three 
years. It is a charter member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies. It covers all southern states from four strategically located offices. 

The outlook for 1935 is the best since 1930. 


Write today for details 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, South Carolina 



































